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gree than it can happen in a steamship, 
or in the grandest architecture, that the 
ideal means to this purpose were of ex- 
ceeding grace, not of color, but of form 
and outline, light, and shade, and of the 
play of light in shadow and of shadow 
in light. Because of this coincidence it 
was possible to express the purpose of 
the ship and the relation and contribu- 
tion to that purpose of every part and 
article of her, from cleaving stem to 
fluttering pennant, with exquisite refine- 
ment. 

"No writer, poet, or painter can ever 
have told in what degree it lay in a 
thousand matters of choice — choice made 
in view of ideal refinements of detail, in 
adaptation to particular services, studied 
as thoughtfully and as feelingly as ever 
a modification of tints on painter's pal- 
ette. One needed but a little under 



standing of the motives of seamanship to 
feel how in the hull every shaving had 
been counted, and how in the complicated 
work aloft every spar and cloth, block 
and bull's-eye, line and seam, had been 
shaped and fined and fitted to do the 
duty required of it in the most sinewy 
way. These qualities, with the natural 
stateliness of the ship's motion, set off 
by the tuneful accompaniment of the 
dancing waves, made the sailing ship in 
its last form the most admirably beautiful 
thing in the world, not a work of nature 
nor a work of fine art." 

Let us hope that as time goes on our 
cities will grow increasingly in that 
beauty of fitness which made the sailing 
ship so wonderful, and in this hope let 
us welcome every effort on the part of 
experts and the public at clearer under- 
standing. 



AN ARTIST FRAME MAKER 



BY A. SEATON-SCHMIDT 



ONE of the most hopeful signs of 
our artistic progress is the fact that 
an artist of undoubted talent, Mr. Her- 
mann Dudley Murphy, is turning his 
attention to the making of frames, not 
only for his own, but for other men's, 
pictures. This is an art that has been 
too long relegated to the commercial 
manufacturer, greatly to the detriment 
of the painter, whose work has too often 
been marred by a frame which failed to 
harmonize with either color or subject. 

No style of frame is ideal for all 
paintings and no matter how elaborate 
the decoration, how costly the material, 
unless it enhances the beauty of the 
particular picture, it is unsuitable; for 
a frame is merely a background and 
must never usurp the place of the paint- 
ing in the scale of values. 

Some years ago Mr. Murphy was in 
Paris and wished to send his pictures 
to the Salon; no frames could be found 
which harmonized with his paintings 
and he was in despair. Finally, he de- 



cided to wash some over with a bronze 
preparation which he found in a paint- 
shop. The result was so encouraging 
that on his return to Boston he began to 
experiment in frame construction. He 
was greatly aided by Charles Pender- 
gast, an artist craftsman, who thorough- 
ly understood ornamental design and had 
already made a number of artistic 
frames. 

Mr. Murphy's first crude experiments 
soon developed into such charming 
frames that they attracted attention 
wherever his paintings were exhibited, 
and several artists begged him to under- 
take the framing of their pictures. This 
involved a much more serious problem, 
as the work of each painter demanded 
individual qualities in the ornament as 
well as in the color of the frame. 
Realizing that he lacked the knowledge 
of architectural design absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of such an under- 
taking and not wishing to spare time 
from his painting for its study, he em- 
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ployed as assistant Walfred Timlin, a 
Swede, who had received an exhaustive 
technical training in Gothic and Renais- 
sance ornament. 

Mr. Murphy makes a careful study of 
the pictures to be framed, deciding on 
the style of ornament as well as on the 
color of gold leaf to be employed in the 
gilding; he then makes a rough draw- 
ing of the frame and of the design which 
he wishes carved; this he turns over to 
his assistants. After the frames are made 
and carved comes the very complicated 
process of gilding. Following the Italian 
method, a mixture of whiting and glue 
is first applied, then a red clay size and, 
finally, the gold leaf. There are, I be- 
lieve, 18 colors from which to choose, 
and still it is not possible to find in the 
gold leaf the exact tint or quality of 
tone required by the picture. 

The artist must again aid the crafts- 
man. "For example, let us take 
Claude Monet's painting 'La Gelee 
Blanche/ which has a very light, subtle 
color scheme. I felt that this needed a 



delicate ornament that should not ob- 
trude on the picture; I therefore de- 
signed number 41 and gilded it with 
very pale, greenish gold, which I 'toned' 
with violet grey. The strong coloring 
in other paintings demand stronger 
modeling, that the lights and shades of 
the frames may correspond with the im- 
pressions produced by the pictures. 
Again, what would suit the work of Ran- 
ger would not answer for that of Davis, 
or of Twachtman. 

"If there are large planes in the pic- 
ture, the ornament must possess corre- 
spondingly large planes; if, on the other 
hand, the facture is minute and delicate 
the 'profile' and carving of the frame 
must be light and delicate, while strong, 
forceful subjects require bold relief in 
ornament and 'profile.' A portrait neces- 
sitates a treatment entirely different 
from that given a landscape because the 
masses are big and simple, requiring 
strong, simple lines (as shown in 40 and 
12), and for which the Spanish motive 
carved on 44, for Manet's Toreadors, 
would be absolutely unsuitable." 

If we accept this testimony of a 
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trained artist, we must believe that the 
framing of pictures requires a profound 
knowledge of ornamental design, joined 
with the artistic ability to select such 
forms and colors as will harmonize, not 
only with the subject but with the 
psychic qualities of the picture. 

From this point of view the man who 
makes frames should no longer be an 
ordinary workman, but an artist-crafts- 



man, willing to expend the highest efforts 
of his creative fancy in design and color 
in order that his frames shall enhance 
the beauty of another man's work. 

It is because Hermann Dudley Mur- 
phy is an artist that he has been capable 
of subordinating his own personality to 
that of the painter, when framing his 
picture; for while he has made his 
frames works of art in themselves, they 
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are distinctly so for the reason that they 
accentuate the effects which the painters 
have striven to obtain in their pictures. 

Unfortunately, this spirit of co-opera- 
tion and of subordination of parts to a 
whole is too often conspicuously absent 
in modern art. 

As Americans we can indeed feel justly 



proud of our individual artists, many of 
whom rank with the greatest men of 
Europe, but until we possess artist arti- 
sans with that instinct for harmonious 
ensemble which enabled the Venetians 
to bequeath us the glory of San Marco, 
we can not hope to develop a truly 
great art. 



FINDING POSITIONS FOR WORKERS IN THE 

ART TRADES 

BY CONSTANCE HARE 
Chairman of Department of Art Workers, The Alliance Employment Bureau 



I HAVE been asked to give the story 
of an experiment made by the Alli- 
ance Employment Bureau in the place- 
ment of art workers. To show the need 
of such an experiment perhaps it will 
not be amiss to tell the story of a stu- 
dent I knew at one of the New York 
art schools. 

Elizabeth Barrow was a Southern girl 
with artistic leanings and no money, who 
was obliged to support herself and to 
help educate her younger brother and 
sister. She had, therefore, to learn a 
trade of some kind. She wished to study 
art. Her family preferred telegraphy. 
But it was decided that she should have 
her way and that the older brother 
should pay her expenses in the city dur- 
ing a four-years' course, after which she 
was to support herself. So she came to 
New York, took a room in a cheap board- 
ing house and entered one of the large 
art schools. 

She had talent and great perseverance, 
but she soon realized that she could not 
afford to be a portrait painter, so she 
determined to try for commercial art 
work, although she had no way to learn 
which were the best-paid branches of that 
work so that she could specialize. 

With her fourth year she began anx- 
iously to consider her future means of 
support. To whom was she to apply for 
work when the time came? She had no 



influence, no friends in New York; this 
particular school had no employment 
bureau; she had no trade training and 
would have no money on hand to enable 
her to live while she canvassed the city 
for work. One night the roof of her 
garret room leaked especially badly (she 
had been in the habit of putting up an 
umbrella over the bed on stormy nights). 
She caught a very severe cold. Dis- 
couraged, she went back to the South, 
gave up art altogether, and eventually 
found a place as teacher of the ABC 
class in a village school near her home. 

Would it not be easier for an Irish 
emigrant to find work than for this so- 
called lady? The Irish girl goes to an 
employment office and there is given 
some useful information. She is at once 
made to realize that she cannot expect 
high pay without experience. She may 
get some such answer as this: "Yes, 
cooks get very high pay, but you must 
begin as kitchen maid ; kitchen maids 
only scrub at first and get very low pay; 
if you begin at $16.00 you may eventu- 
ally make $50.00 a month." 

To go back to the art student. Who 
is to tell her what her chances are if she 
becomes a designer or illustrator? How 
is she to know what firms require work- 
ers to paint frescoes or menu cards as 
the case may be? Must she go from 
door to door asking for work, answer 



